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ime XXIII SATURDAY 
THE EVOLUTION AND EMER- 
GENCE OF TEMPLE UNIVER- 
SITY: A HISTORY AND 
A PLAN!’ 


Forry-rwo years ago Temple University 
It was founded to supply a human 

the desire of young men and young 

in limited circumstances to secure 
er education. To-day marks the close 
it is alto- 


ng and proper that we should, 


first administration and 


‘+4 on 


If, 


fenus 


asion, trace its romantic history. 


er, we would appreciate th 
mificanee of this singular develop- 
we must know the builder, our late 
ent, Russell H. Conwell. 

remple 


conceived plan of the founder. It is 


is not the outgrowth of a definite, 


— ffspring of the dominant passion of 
soul—to lend his life that other lives 
ae richer, fuller be—to spend his talents 
ts ther men might have life and have it 

ibundantly. This explains the transi- 
lI from a lawyer to a preacher—to a lec 
yf | with a definite purpose—to a teacher 

unique and distinet program. And 
mn | this passion was coupled an ever- 
Is. | sent opportunism brought to fruition 

| his sense of service. Few me 
— 


ved with such an urge to be helpful 
His whole life was the 


Indeed it 


Dr. Conwell’s. 
e of sacrifice for service. 
doubted whether any one in our 
s used his talents and his resi 


uUurees 


of 


penen others more generously 
r leader 
or us see opportunities—many of 


+ 


grasp at these opportunities, but few of 
ible to capitalize them. 


1 address of the preside 











, May 22, 


1926 


ability, the determination, the vision, and 
above all, the willingness to serve with cor 
secration. Here is the real secret o il 
founder’s remarkable lift His ir pre 
ble opportunism was coordinated wi 
determination to serve irrespective of the 
cost—the main spring of Dr. Conwell’s 
activities was the joy of living throug! 
serving, and the satisfaction of mee ting Im 
portuning needs through self-denial 
It is no wonder then that he was one « 

our great preach rs whose name was heard 


the country over. It is no wonder then that 
he was a great lecture r whose 
** Acres 


was not only given more often 


helpful, 
1) amonds, 


pur 
poseful 


message, 


ot 
than any 


other, but probably influenced more lives 


than any lecture that has ever been deliv 
ered. It is no wonder then that he was a 
great educator whose university has reached 
a size and standard little dreamed of and 


even to-day, little known. 
of this latter 
relate. 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell laid the founda 


tions for 


enterprise that I wish to 


Temple [ r1\ 


ersity mol that 


ago. His foundations 


two sceore years 
were of the most enduring material 
moulded Temple from the indestructibl 


matter, the imaginative 
of the 


He had a vast store of this material from 


and elemental sub 


stances ambitious vout! 


which to build He knew that there wer: 
hundreds of thousands of aspiring young 
people in Pennsylvania and the East who 
were ready to work and practice denial in 


order to improve themselves 
‘I had been a poor boy 


L ¢ 
il 0 


to sacrifice mue secure 


said Dr 
nings of Temple 


Conwell in speak 
] 


‘| Wa lled oO Tis 


S com oe 


at four o'e] 


wk in the morning to help the 
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Hote! at Yak 


backs from 


Llave D 


steward of the New 
‘ol come 


in order to get the 
supplied myself and my 
No wonder 


Conwell volunteered to aid the 


the tables which 


ith our board 


inter named Davies who came to 


young pl 
him lorty-two years ago seeking instruction. 
He offered to teach him one hour each 


three nights a week, and when six other 


students accompanied the young printer to 


t} { 


the first meeting, Temple University began 


In a short time the class numbered forty. 


At the end of a year there were two hun 


dred and fifty members. Regular courses 


were established, thorough study was in 


} 


sisted upon and 


eareful examinations had 
to be passed. 

Classes, at first held in the basement of 
the church, overflowed into an adjoining 
The first catalogue of Temple Col 


lege was issued in 1887 and the 


house. 
institution 
with five hundred 
When tl 
was comple ted, the college occupied the old 
Berks 


over- 


was chartered in 1888 


and ninety students. ie Temple 


church building at Mervine and 
Streets. When that 
filled, the eollege moved into two houses on 


Park Avenue; but, still growing, it rented 


building was 


two spacious halls. 

The news that, in these halls, Temple had 
enlarged quarters brought such a flood of 
students that almost from the start appli- 
eants were turned away. It quickly became 
apparent to the great leader that a large 
college building was imperative. He stated 
his ease to his people as only Dr. Conwell 
eould. An fund was created 
and the people made their offerings. ‘‘It 
is doubtful if any educational institution in 
the founded on such 
genuine children 
dimes, quarters and half dollars, their first 
earnings; women sold their jewelry that 
they might help the poor into broader life ; 
and families cheerfully cut down their mar- 
keting that they might give food for the 
Few large gifts 


investment 


eountry has been 


self-denial] brought 


mind to those in need of it. 
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AXITT, } 


received. It is a university for 


were 


people and has been built by the peo 


Pe rhaps that is the reason it meets so 
tie needs of the people.”’ It IS true d 
racy in education. 


In August, 1893, the cornerston¢ 
and in M 
1894, the dedicatory services were 
Robert E. 
sylvania, presided, saying in his intr 
‘Around this 


institutions have arisen in tl 


College Building was laid, 


Pattison, then governor of P: 


tory remarks: noble « 
many 
of education, but I doubt 
them will possess a greater influe1 
good than Temple College.’’ 


As the 


cere ased - 


institution grew, its expenses 
the difficulty of meeting t 

became more burdensome. Time and 
difficulties threatened to 
whelm this altruistic enterprise. On or 
looked 
though the college had reached the end 
$10,000 in 


financial 


oeceasion, before Christmas, it 
salaries were 0 
The pr 


sors and instructors needed their com} 


its career 


due—the treasury was empty. 


sation at Christmas time more than at 
other. Dr. Conwell in a conference 
Dean Carnell admitted that it look 
though the college would have to be ec! 
and he left the office in that state of 

A half hour later the Dean saw him hurry 
ing down the street with his coat-tails ff 
ing and, rushing into the office, he held 
a letter with the ejaculation, ‘ 
letter from Mrs 
has eome to light 

dent’s death, enclosing a check for $1! 
to be used for the university. That s 

There have been other tu 
the 
finances threatened to wreck its further & 
To-day Temple is on a s 


It was a Lewis Cros 


which since the pres 


a grave Crisis. 


institution ¥ 


in the history of 


istence. 


financial basis. It balances its budgets 
only by the most careful and seru] 
Indeed it is the modern ¢ 
tional The tuition 


proximately half the average of other w 


economy. 


miracle. fees 











ty, 


ts facilities, 


rom ‘‘Temple College’’ 


ersity. 


ess in new fields. At 
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little endowment, 


ves the highest type of education. 


It has very 
all the men and women who 
ng a college education in Penn- 
it at Temple and yet only one 
money that is spent for 


education in this state is spent at 


nstitution. 
sses at first were entirely free, but as 
found 


in order 


increased it Was 


fee 


endance 
to charge a nominal 

it those who had no serious desire 
but came irregularly—just for 
When it was de- 
harge tuitian for the privilege of 


of the thing.’ 
he announcement was received 
the 
nts who honestly wished to study and 


he unanimous approbation of 


ore than any others, were hindered 
aimless element. 
Deploring the suggestion that the city or 
government should maintain the in- 
ition, Dr. Conwell said: ‘‘In this ideal 
urs, the student must pay his tuition. 


[ ean think of nothing greater than for a 


ing man or woman to be able to look the 
| squarely in the eye and say: ‘I have 
through college. I made my own liv- 
rat the same time. I have paid my way. 
ve earned my education myself.” Such 
irse redoubles the value of the gradu- 
» the world.’’ 
Still the demands upon the college grew 
| the trustees saw the need of increasing 
On December 12, 1907, the 
rter was amended changing the name 
to ‘‘Temple Uni- 
Additional buildings were se- 
d to enlarge the scope of its services. 
Philadelphia Dental College and the 
irretson Hospital were federated with it, 
us Opening avenues of study and useful- 
a cost of approxi- 


mately a million dollars, Conwell Hall, the 


irst unit of the large and imposing group 


buildings planned for Broad Street 


etween the original University Building 


and Montgomery Avenue, 
additional 


gymnasium, a swimming pool, an up-to 


added many fine 


class-rooms, an well-equipped 
date 
cafeteria, as well as administration offices 
and other facilities. Each year sees some 
inerease in Temple University’s outreach of 
accommodations in the 
A large athletic field has been pur- 


chased and a club-house with proper locker 


various parts of 


city. 
rooms is now under construction. It grows 
as needs present themselves and means of 
financing are acquired or devised 

this 


achievement of 


growth is not alone the 


the 


helpers, associates and supporters through 


However, 
founder. Countless 


sacrifice and service have plaved their 
parts, especially the associate president and 
dean of this institution. By right of faith- 
ful tenure of office, by right of administra- 
tive service, by right of competent leader- 
ship, she richly earned the honor which has 
just been bestowed upon me. But Dr. Car 
nell felt that in the period of the emergence: 
of Temple University a man was needed, so 
she refused to be considered and is devoting 
her outstanding ability to the future devel- 
opment of our university. 

Thus Temple has grown in forty-two 
years from seven students to more than ten 
than 


graduated or 


thousand—more one hundred thou- 


sand have taken various 


courses. It has eleven distinct departments, 
including law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, arts and sciences, teachers’ college, 
school of commerce, theology and others 
The faeulty alone numbers 465. 

Temple’s progress has been outstanding 
in its sweep. No other university has grown 
to such tremendous proportions in the life 
The cause of such unprece 


He 


taught young men and women to live, to 


of its founder. 
dented growth has not been far to seek. 


realize the imperial theme; for, as Emerson 
said, ‘‘Life, ever more life is the imperial 
theme for those who live.’’ He raised such 
an army of students around his banner that 


their very numbers compe! attention. But 
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6356 


sonwe ll. 


little 


with t 


numbers meant to Dr. ( 


Was concerned he qualities ot 


ship Temple's standards to-day are on 


other universities. 


ool 


It is the largest in t! 


parity with 
The Law 


avo, 


noe was established 
> state 
rect rd Ol @X- 


vania and it has a 


challenges belief. During this 
period of thirty-one years, only five gradu 


lave failed to pass the State Bar ex- 
on 
The 
through its amal 
Philadelphia Dental 
the oldest, largest 
The College o1 


Arts and Seiences has no difficulty in meet- 


aminatl and these five students, 


second examination, met the test. 
Dentistry, 
the 
ot 


the country. 


Ol 


Department 
vamation with 
( ‘ollege. 


best known in 


is one and 


standards estab- 
The Medical 


on more than one occasion, 


ighest scholastie 


ing the h 
lished by outside agencies. 
School has had, 
a pertect reeord in passing the State Medi- 
cal examinations. 

The Teachers’ College is a large institu- 


tion enrolling over twenty-five hundred 


students of mature years—many of them 


normal-school graduates and teachers in our 
publie schools. Its reeord of service to the 
public education in our state alone justifies 
When 


it was determined many years ago that the 


all the costs of Temple University. 


higher positions in our publie school system 
would be open only to those with college 
Dr. 


opportunism asserted itself and promised 


without hesitation Conwell’s 


degrees, 
the required courses. This was the begin- 
hing of the Teachers’ College and here is 
the 
publie instruction of the 
of 


a part of the reeord of its graduates: 
superintendent of 
oft 


Temple University. 


State Pennsylvania is a graduate 
Of the four associate 
the C Philadel 


phia, three came from this same institution. 


superintendents of ity of 


Of the ten district superintendents of our 
eight 
Many of the hig] 
filled by our graduates. 


city, were graduated from Temple. 


est public school offices are 
Of the principals 


of the elementary schools of this city, more 
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have received their decrees fr 
University than from all other e 
together. 

In addition to the above schol] 
partments, three hospitals are part 
university corporation: the Samaz 
pital is one of the best a1 
city, with two hundred and fit 


an outstanding new building 


Broad Street to add to its pre. 
ment 

Dowered with great vitality w] 
him through a task big enoue 
Dr. 
ple’s message to the uttermost part 
United States. His like T 


outgrew the community in whic! 


ried 


ordinary men, Conwell earri 


fame, 


headquarters, and to which he paid a 
H 

was heard in far distant hamlets and 
of 
foundly affected multitudes of mer 
to 
Such are the plain 

Temple Through the 
they shall be a compelling tribute to 


tribute of loyalty and service. 


his address, ‘‘ Aeres Diamonds 


women anxious rise above m« 
roundings. 


University. 


man. 
When men everywhere are quest 
the stability and efficiency of democra 
may well be that higher education 
creasingly larger groups of citizens 
salvation. 


prove its 


counteract radicalism so effective ly as 
Its vitality is killed and its 

under the fierce lig 
Out of a rather broad per 


cation. 
tion sterilized 
knowledge. 
experience in Russia, my conviction 
tain that it is only necessary to brir 
shevism out into the daylight of 


into the common contacts of men to 


gradually disintegrate and disappear 


it seems to me there is little to be 


from radical tendencies in a lar 


there is a truly free speech and a free p! 


and where more thorough educatio1 


stantly gaining wider extension. 


Surely nothing 





i 


4 


ras 


S 


n, spurred on by ambition, these 


{ 
RB 
> 
7) 
ny 
+} 
y 
ere 


t] 


lon 


*"e 


NCHIOOT 


founde 

marshali 
egislative assem] 
particular groups, 


and 


nining our demo 


f propaganda 
to make 


ection within a fair degree ¢ 
ied and edueated eitiz 


We back 


rated representatives in 


to ge 


) 
need 


’ . 
ly mode oO! 


largely 
‘t mere ly as messengers 

men, th 
hs 


creat over 
majority of them 
ee surroundings and unpromis 
Through and 


nines 


industry 


el mbed to positions ot influ 


ene 
i l 
rmm.: } 
This ha 


eontinue to 


s been true in all times 
be The de 


odern society with its complex 


tru 


7 
mpily 


‘ated and scientific problems 
d 


id will require, that leaders be 


ed. It is into this situation that 
iversity fits in a striking way. 

ts combination of a university 
ghest standards adapted to their 


all 


circumstances 


young men and 
should 
Out 


ceome 


and serviceable careers. 

of the future should 
ately large number of our 
are large services yet to be per 
rowning onee said, ‘‘ Progress is 
fe.’’ Dr. Conwell’s aecomplish- 
incingly prove that to him prog- 
It 


: re he of little avail simply To 


eC satisfying factor of living. 


e legacy which he has left us. 


it with stout heart pursue a for- 


Oking program, we shall be recreant 


4 


It is fitting, therefore, t] 


at I 


DOs 


; 


is come from 
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nation and 


ide as and 


These insistently 
command us to lat 
and service 


With 


nture 


such a 


} 


forward 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS AS AN 
ART 
I 


is the desirable condition in co 


WHAT 


lege athletics and what would be the condi 


tions congenial to such an The id 


end 
situation is perhaps one in 
articipa 
without 


ich, 


in higher 


every student | 
sport as sport, 
spectator ; 


be held 


thing 


In WI whole 


+ , 
PSTOCE 


from handball 


serves the turn of individual 
or eanacity is re sorted 


he 


for intercollegiate 


which t ereation of 


gyrea 


teams 


eontes 


natural consequence, yet 1S an 


and episodical matter 

The conditions helpful to suel 
taneous sportsmanship seem 
volve what 


we may Call 


leisure, 


beauty, space, 
competition, student financia 


These 


factors which 


sociability. involve a wide 


of integrate with 


ma 


' , ey . 
nects of eollege life. and besneak cons 
I 


ider 


ceonet ntions 


able ehanges in our present 


and arrangements. Some these 


eon 


‘ 


tions, ‘diseovered’’ 


her thousand years 
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ls Ww he re 


unknown ¢ 
} 


appilicabit 


overseas 


are a 
1o sport in our 
climate, 


‘explains why 


There 


S or dies 


sport. 


} 
takes To spirit 


for much the same reason 


morning, less for cleanliness 
apors without 

f villainous 
also the 


we perha family 
English 


ish collegiate sport. Ox 


background which family life has 


’ ? 
to Eng 


long giver 


its come largely from families 


‘hools in which IS inbred the love ot 


sport: the 


habit of walking and riding over 
and the 


the 


inviting countryside eurrency 


schoolboy games in great schools 
1. 


ive laid an important foundation in tra- 
enormous influ 


This ( le ment is ot 


ence in the acceptance of sport as a part of 


university life. Of an afternoon, scarcely 


a man will be found within an Oxford col 
lege; the exodus is general to field, court 
iver, and no disciplinary measures seem 
‘t the habit Yet 
tradition probably did not create sport in 
but 


other conditions discovered in experience 


needed to efter 


to he 


England, rather came as a result of 


to be beneficent to sport eonditions which 


we can fairly state and in time establish 
for ourselves. 


volengl 
nvsicatl 


The 


there they have not failed to preserve 


S¢ tting is one such eause or 


essent 


English country 1s a gar- 


den: 
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he rse] a 


the springs of 


an instinet to which 


sport, 
tolerable. Sport can not be an ag 
crop, by the acre, any more t} 

a factory or gymnasium prod 


toot of space. As an exubera 


towards physical well-being 


background of earth at her 


American tendency has been 


our equipment merely that 
crowd, train the team, house t 
T should lure 


should be the 


flesh both to « xert 


nalia. That it 


spirit, that it 


then to dawdle a little, has been 


consideration 


tical a for our 


minds; or, as Mr. Chesterton has 
another connection, ‘‘but of cours 
too theoretical for any but a high 
tical mind.’’ If 
form of sociability, how little suit: 
esthetic atmosphere in which me 
the social spirit of sport would w 

athletic And \ 


obviously is more than a matt 


establishments 


pounds of work to be done in 
desert as quickly as possible 
demands the setting of an art. 
To beauty may be added 
riety as further conditions. 
English colleges great spaces art 
sport and great varieties of spaces { 
Fields are multiplied and 
to the 


portance of particular games, wit 


kind. 


without reference 


*“ spectac 


ence instead to their appropriatenes 


we were given to 


the aspect of beauty in their fields of sport. various physiques and temperaments \ 


It would be difficult to desire a more nearly or far from their college centers, Ox 
environment for outdoor 


be 


To go to field or stream, seattered 


perfect games 


and Cambridge provide plenty of s] 


than is to found at Oxford or Cam- duplication and reduplication 


bridge. any one sport, and for a grea 
tennis courts, handball courts, 
hockey fie 


ample equipment 


and farflung as they often are, is to repair 
If the field 
be in the city, unsightliness is rarely toler- 
ated. The athletic field is the work of the 


landseape designer and gardener, if not of 


gladly to places of rare charm. ver, soecer, and 
barges with 
and 


untutored masses of aspiring oarsme! 


‘*tubs’’—especially ‘‘tubs’’ 
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vision for what we know as field 
e equipment in acreage and va- 
n in a single one of the smaller 
aking up the university, is often 


than that of a large university 


is, distance of the field of combat 
college center is often a serious 
In some colleges the geograph- 
tations are such that under any re- 
our conceptions of sport there 


639 
tion, is killed by a sense ot hurry. There is 
little zest where indulgence in sport is like 
taking a compressed tablet of muscular flee- 
tion. The ** 
which must occupy exactly one hour, pre- 


gym’’ class or the field match 


ceded and succeeded by haste in dress and 


11 


transportation to meet collegiate engage- 


ments, can but struggle to survive. In Ox- 
ford and Cambridge the afternoons belong 
to sport; no other and, for the time being, 


false gods are then tolerated For this 


college may if it 


With us 


hen fields could be provided, dis- 


period the mind of the 
litle 
thinks and diseusses much else by the way 


is no perfect solution. 


wishes think else, though in fact it 


en will ruin the chances of general 
Even the quantity of the mid-day meal is 
regulated with a thought to the afternoon; 


ition. Remove the reasons which 
tile sport, and distance per se probably 
lunch is light in deference to the strenu 
osity to follow. 


After lunch, donning the clothes 


not be an important factor. 
e provision of ample and varied facili- And always there is plenty 
the average student is important of time. 
The athletic director of a 
team for 
And 


ea will bring with it the idea of good 


appropriate to his chosen exercise, one 


| demoeratie. 
eastern college puts it, ‘‘a saunters or bicycles to the more or less dis- 
There will be time for 


later 


tant seene of action. 
efforts, 
that infusion of bodily lassitude and con 


man and every man for a team.’’ 
rest between and for tea 
ng not only for the so-called star, but 
athlete, 


vhich variety the vast majority of us be- 


for the average ‘‘milky-way’”’ versation, exercise inducing the leisurely 
manner as paradoxically enough the lei- 
surely manner encourages exercise. After 
tea there will then be time for a reading 


Sport flour- 


It is a peculiarity with us that those 
It is 
traordinary experience for the Amer- 
the Isis at Oxford to see the ‘‘dub’”’ 

hed week after week long after it is 
lent that at best he can be no ‘‘oar’’ at 
on the theory nevertheless that it is the 
’ who most needs introduction to the 
When shall 
supplement our staffs of major-team 


most need coaching least get it. 
period before dinner at seven. 
ishes in a soil thus watered by leisure, pro- 
ducing a new vigor and freshness of mind 
for the weightier matters of the college. 
This, like the League, is one of the im 
portant points of departure between us 
Sport is little with us because we are little 
with it. And for this the established col- 
lege routine and system are in part respon 


es of watermanship. 


hes, paid and voluntary, with coaches 
the athletically unregenerate student 
Possibly when sport has become 
ie result of inadvertence, but of care- 


sible. Treating exercise as a necessary evil 


nasses ? in our colleges instead of organizing the life 
th and routine and equipment of the college 
| thought, when it has become the sport community to give to it, as well as to other 


the whole protestant college community functions each in its place, free and natural 
s well as of the established and intercol- 
legiate elect. 


If beauty and space and variety have a 


play, is to stifle not only sport but national 
health. It is not to be wondered at that 
whereas our great intercollegiate games or 
spectacles—nurtured and fostered as they 
are—thrive immensely, our general student 


rng on the naturalness of sport, time 
iso is a great factor. Sport, like conversa- 
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+ 


‘ustom n 
urs ani 
particul 
d edueatior sport, they neverthele 
defense for a s\ accessory stimulus 
ademie work 
trophy of the In 
is not only 


} 
s To ene 


loses in term-time because to a degree it 1s 


erowded out by an ot] erwise bad arrange 


ment. The vigor of the student body 1s duecation more difficult in 

lessened, and for it sport becomes, on the versities of our day What 

one hand, attendance at the great games, hi 

and, on the other, detestat! f reise int ur eollegves 

by a spirit which wants sport and gets too in this country will be 1 

much organized drilling under uninviting — eolleges, or more probably small 

and inadequate conditions less independent divisions of ] 
This interrelation of sport with the cur Students who have lived unde 

riculum is already expressing itself in some’ tems, I think, feel no dou 

of our colleges. One faeulty has recently irability of such a tendency 

voted ‘‘that it is the opinion of the faculty eonsummation would aid our 

that a schedule of elasses ean be arranged of the future. 

which will make it possible without ad- 

versely affecting the academic inter I] 

the university to provide three periods a Three major elements have 

week, two hours each, for gymnasium work our development of sport; fa 


and other supervised physical training for derstand some of 
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}, i bh 


been inthuenced Dy 


tions with reference 


The 
it not for the 


gymnasium 
inclemen- 


— here er hed atte 
ave where crowded @€1 \ 


‘at distances prohibit the 


Obviousiy, the 


gyvm- 


be simply the outdoors 


and sheltered; the same reneral 


should 


But 


spontaneity and rivalry 


its use as in outdoor sport. 
the gymnasium became a con- 


itself: it housed classes and 


of musi le building, one 


asse to musi¢e or count, attend- 


the chart and time-cloek 


the taectory stage of student 
e production of muscle by the 
foot-pounds of work done It 


w bulging men, and it was per 


best our handicapped departments 


| edueation eould do until the 


should come; spontaneity was 
uld come only with a rebirth of 


sport under suitable eonditions 


a realignment of the gymnasium 


idea. That the gymnasium con- 


already begun to be affected is 


n many of our large colleges 


The new gymnasium is not 


so much as it is ‘‘outdoors in- 


which, when the weather neces 
ip the outdoors, games can 
inder cover, and in which com- 
Is encouraged 

also of all tl 


eymnasium, gives a new 


unct As | ut by one protesst r. 


levelopment then becomes the 


club’’ for undergraduate and 


This does not preclude the pro- 


. } 
? 


the campus of minor facilities 
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pool and a small 


be 


+ 
there 


pus will useful 
tud nts 


\ and a 


The problem of 


athletie facilities 


somewha 


enough if we 


methods Our colleges spend 


on stadia, counting themselves ni 


beeun to live until this 
tw ‘tives behind t] 


Vo me 


based upon a belief in 
through 


the 


tional wares 


riate teams; other 


financial necessity, the stadia being a mea 


f support on one hand for the n 


‘ams and their coaching staffs, and 


other hand, though incidentally, for 


minor sports of the average student 
Abroad it 


defray the expenses ot vener 7 S] ort hy 


has been found POss ble 


not heavy fee, charged e 
college as part of hi 
membershiy 
ich he belon: 
this 
to bear 


ented by a 


or team to wh 


too timid in matter 


ought 


tudent 
uurden of community hea 


If such a charge were imp 


dent as part of the term bi college 


could be nourished with less dependence 


pon the ‘‘box office’’ success or failure 
spectacle sport 
ion to 
rofession: 
‘-ontest 

of **spectacl or 

reneral facilities we 

and incidentally 


} > f } 
pnase yi UU 


snowy 





enor 
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less expend intercol- 


on 


sO much as more expenditure 


on the opportunity for sport for every body , 


necessary to student play 


then considered nearly essentli 


as 
endowment 

or chapel 

of 


physical training 


Qur departments 


under 
that 


useful work 


but 


have done inere; 


enormous difficulties, the facet 


they are obliged to have ‘‘statistics’’ and 


‘files’’ and ‘‘reeords’’ to the deg 

they do, and a watchdog policy of super- 
vision over attendance on sport, perhaps 
indicates the handicaps under which they 


It 


terms to find that colleges ‘‘require’’ 


work. well-nigh a eontradiction in 


IS 
SU 
many hours per week of physical work on 
the phrase is a mea- 
No 


such degree of formalism in systems and 


the part of students; 
the 


sure of how awry situation is. 


records and requirements as exists in our 
athletic be 
sport could really exist and 


present organization would 


necessary if 
faculty, 


The de- 
student 


were given its proper place by 
trustee, benefactor and alumnus. 


sired spontaneity, tradition and 
opinion are bound to come once the gen- 
eral conditions are conducive. 

Around true sport gathers a social life 
of rare delight and variety suited to the 
college period of a young man’s life, aid- 
ing in organizing much else in the phi- 
losophy of his fellowships and intellectual 
The 
ment will include a place for expression 
the field club-room, 
the 


beginnings. modern athletic equip- 


of this social element 


which, like the ‘‘ecommon room’’ and 


dormitory, will throw men together at their 
peculiarly sociable moments. 
In the main, inadequacy, lack of balance 


and faulty emphasis exist in most Amer- 


Yet, 


our 


ican colleges to-day. to eriticize the 


commercialization of existing inter- 
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and the apparent absurdit 
the 


Alma Mater’s sons, is to toue] 


ning 


votion to which will to 


symptoms, upon sympathetic ner 
han upon the main difficulty 

is not with the athleties we ha 
of the 


Create the conditions for 


as because athleti 
rea 


be 


logical ar 


vide the basie elements of 
variety, leisure, in a 
legiate scheme, provide adequate ¢ 
and financial support, and tl] 
matters will gradually come inte 
of 


moment 


being irritating and 


stead 


incurable. The exaltatior 


spectacle will become a less pressing 1 


the idolatrous duty to 
with the last breath and the last d 


* Support the 


be diffused and sublimated and d 

in a not less sane view of sport as 
ticipation by each and all. 
the prowess of athletie idols will 
not be less, but our regard for | 
be 


come what they should be, physical 


men will more. Our athleties 


the spirit and atmosphere of the riv 


chivalry from which one fam 


famous school has s 
And the athletic « 


ship will be for the many, not for t 


master of a 
sport derives. 


alone. And thus, among the second 


of college life, sport will better ser\ 
interests of the first things of the spi: 


which the college primarily exists 


LEONARD W. CRONK! 


30STON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROL! 


MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TuHeE total number of full-time studer 
men and women, in the colleges and wu 


‘4 


of Great Britain in 1924-25 was 41,794, : 


The wors 


lesser s 


; 


vers 


ing to the annual series of comparative st 


collegiate sport, the professionalizing of its recently issued by the University Grants 


coaching staff, the overemphasis on win-_ mittee. There were in addition 14,128 part-t 
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d 164 


note the « imittee tudents. 
he full-tim 
THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THI 
ENGLISH LABOR PARTY 
A TT AL expend ] ot £1 VUU LY 
an increas 
expenditure 
eqdueation 1n 
Union 


} 


irawn up 


during the curren 


id of it this excey 


ent.” It was issu 
rike of early May. 


The main recomm 


seven 
nursery schools, 
iuthorities to provide 
y a sufficient number 


d under five. 


ttee records its satisfaction in the 
257 (189 men and 68 women) over till about the : 
vear in the number of full-time 
entering tor the first time upon a de 
ploma course.” 
of the statistics shows the following ™aintenance 
presented in table form: children over 
nt. of expenditure bei 
Full-time -art-time The numbe1 


I of places 
students students 


be ealeulated at 


lation, and school 


5,063 
4,261 


8.861 


yndary schools. 


nrovide one 
secondary scho 


11,196 


arshiy 


payme! 
need and the cost 
Experiments shoul 
and examin: 
needs of the schoo 
ill-time students, 2,460 were from cing of educational research 
the British Isles but within the British ject calling for inquiry. 
1d 1,351 were from foreign countries. be limited to 50, and r 
sis of the full-time enrollment by fac- © five years. There 
shows that there were in arts 10,950 men ™ents of unqualified teachers 


ntending teachers during the 


5,941 women; in pure science, 5,165 men 
cis should be discontinued, anc 
-,104 women; in medicine and dentistry, - 
. be a full course at 
me n al 1 3 > . » PY. - ae 
ind 1,631 women; in technolog: teachers. te be fel 


All school buildin 


men and 49 women; in agriculture, 746 = 
» 
ind YO women. to conform to certain specifie 


were 1,844 full-time students following definite period, withou 


course, of whom 291 were at Cam-_ and voluntary schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG THE 
MINOR NATIONALITIES 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


re about one hundred it 


‘ i \ 
4 and Tits 


F 


ented in the te rritory cont! 
1a Edueational 
these nationalities in 
r undertaken by tl! 
ariat of Edueation, according 


recently received from the Wash 


Bu 


It 1 reported that written alphapdet l 
been produced by the National Minority Coun- 


cil for eighteen nationalities which formerly 


lacked them, such as the Votiaks, Mordvans, 
Chuvash, Kalmuck and nationalities in the 


Northern Caueasus. Text-books and primers 


have been printed for use among these peoples 


in their own tongue. 


The statement reads, in part, as follows: 


“mar the coun il proposes to ¢ xtend 


\t the present 


THE RESOURCES OF THE CARNEG! 

FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
cso ge Papell cs once apse ee sagoet He MENT OF TEACHING 
national agricultural schools an lepartme? 
* the Russian ag iltural ‘our nation: THE annual report of the ¢ en 
lepartments at . he on , P for the Advancement of Te 
Ue pe t . LS aft ” il ‘ al 
ie publie, shows that the tal res 


the foundation are now $29,356,000, 


$15,660,000 are held as general pern 
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yment ot the 


$11,032,000 


new contributory 
annuities, and 
All the 
which is 

ive been ord 

year 1924-25, the foundation be Before issuir 


sitia 


ment of 72 new allowances of an request that you 


e of $108,000, 28 to former teachers portion thereof 
widows. The average age at which furnish tl 
allowances from the foundation 


67.14, precisely the same as the 


" ; » vs hat hese 
five years, during which event that thes 
retiring allowance has increased 
on : county officers the 
$2,188, and the annual expend. ay, 
‘ and then issue formal 
n for teachers and their ., ; 
: and all persons shown to have 
sociated institutions alone has _ , 
m $844,000 to $1,106,697. Estimates 
this sum will increase to approxi 


$2,241,000 in about 1944, and then begin The Colorado School Journal urges friends of 


ease until about 1985, when all the education to ask their congressmen to vote for 


tely 4,000 teachers who have expecta- H. R. 10360 and to “help to get the evidence to 


the foundation, and their widows, place before the commissioner of the general 
e received their allowances and pen land office that will prove the 
lo take eare of such inereases the continued title to these lands.” 
has accumulated a reserve fund 
tains $11,000,000, to be spent, PROVISION FOR HOUSING FOR MAR- 
interest, leaving the original RIED GRADUATE STUDENTS OF 
intact after all expectations have HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
fied. Tue Harvard Housing Trust, organ 
group of university graduates, will 
DISPUTED TITLE TO COLORADO _ the married graduate students of the 
SCHOOL LANDS 


s in Colorado are appealing to half a mile of the university. 


several apartment buildings, to be | 


ghout the country to urge congress- The increasing cost of housing in Cambrid 


ss H. R. 10360, which is a measure to t is pointed out by the directors of tl 


‘ e 
A iil 


certain lands in the vicinity of Du- trust, has been felt acutely by the married grad 


r the schools of Colorado. Senate Bill uate student » university, of whom there 
n for this object, passed the senate are annually as many as one hundred and 
‘9. “Serious opposition to the passage twenty-five in one department alone. They find 


ure in the house” is anticipated by it almost impossible to get rooms within ré 


School Journal. sonable distance of the university 
quotes a letter of Fred E. Sis- The trustees have secured a tract of 
of the Colorado State Board of excess of half an acre. The property 
mmissioners, in which evidence is is being rapidly and considerably improved. 
to prove the state’s right to continued The new buildings will have Charles River 
the lands in dispute. The letter reads and Soldiers’ Field view. “The group will be 


as follows: ready, it is expected, this September. The 
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buildings are be arranged in two lines, di 
vided into eight units of four apartments each 
and eleven small Philadelphia houses, making a 
total of torty-three apartments. <A few of these 
be reserved for junior instructors. The 
{ accommodations for the married 
graduate students wi be in charge of George 
W. Robinson, secretary of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. 


The houses have been designed by Kilham, 


H{opkins and Greeley, of Boston. Most of the 
apartments will consist of a living room, kitch- 
enette and dining alcove, on the first floor, and, 
on the second floor, two bedrooms and a bath. 
These will be rented for from $50 to $60 a 
month. Some smaller apartments will be rented 


for a little less. 


THE DELINEATOR PRIZE LETTER 
CONTEST ON TEACHING 

THe June issue of the Delineator presents 
the names of the six prize winners in the maga 
zine’s letter contest in answer to the question 
“What is the Matter with Teaching and How 
Can its Evils be cured?” The names are an 
nounced in an article by Dr. John H. Finley, 
of the New York Times, in which he discusses 
some of the 3,283 papers entered in the contest. 


The winners are: 


Teachers—Mrs. Grace P. Miller, Denver, Colo.; 
Harlan A. Davis, superintendent of schools, Port 
Huron, Mich., and Miss Bertha Lee Gardner, Wash 
ington, D. C. Non-teachers—Charles Milton New 
comb, Lakewood, Ohio; Mrs. Agnes Lovendahl 
Stewart, Salt Lake City, and Miss Erle Chambers, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


In the letter of Mrs. Miller, winner in the 
teacher group, she states that “teaching, as now 
constituted, is not a profession. In my opinion 
this is what is fundamentally wrong. Teach 
ing differs from true professions in many 
ways, principally in preparation, permanency, 
advancement and working conditions.” 

“The trouble with teaching,” says Mr. New 
comb, who won first prize for the non-teacher 
group, “is that mothers are interested in edu- 
eation, but fathers are not. Why is this? Are 
not fathers parents? The matter with teach- 
ing is that father has turned the job of edu- 
eating the children over to mother.” 


The judges in the contest were: 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Leland Stanford University; 


dent of Radcliffe College; 


president of Cornell University: 
lrew, superintendent of schools, 
s, professor of E 
and author 
Angelo Patri, pr 
15, the Bronx; Mrs. 
the National Congress of Pare 
Mary McSkimmon, president 
eation Association; John J. Tig 
Commissioner of Education; 
dean of St. Lawrence University, ; 
Brown Meloney, editor of th 
originated the contest. 


Mrs. Meloney, who had an anaiys 
these three thousand answers, a 
“the system” was blamed by 
teachers for much of the present d 
and hardship in teaching; that the 
the community, bringing with it 
living conditions and inferior so: 
was blamed by 1,079 teachers for th 
of the profession. Low standards 
were blamed by 890 and low salaries 
It is stated that 110,000 men and 
year resigned from the profes 
teaching, for which they had 


half a lifetime’s preparation. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Tne award of fellowships granted 
under the auspices of the New York § 
Social Work of 1926-27 to college g 
desiring preparation for social work |} 
announced by Dr. Porter R. Lee, dir 
the school. The candidates have beer 
selected from a large number of 
representing seventy-five American col 
universities and more than twenty 
countries. 

Thirteen fellowships of $1,200 each, f 
by a grant from the Commonwealth F 
well-qualified visiting teachers, probat 


cers and social ease workers desiring 


preparation in the psychiatric field, 
awarded to Ettienne Baldwin, of Fort V 


Georgia woman’s college and Universit) 
nessee; Eleanor Beard, of Winnetka, I!! 
Vassar and University of Chicago; Alli 


( 
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Mo.., 
tzherbert, ot 


lan p+ 


State 


Darling, 


Missouri University ; 
Pa., 
Franzen, of Albuquerque, 
lo Normal School and New Mexico 
ve; Alice H. Heston, oi 
yhio Wesleyan University; Helen 
A.B., Vassar; 
Rochester, N. Y., Ober- 
Nickel, of Seattle, 
of Washington; La- 
Greenwood, S. C., B.L., Green 
Edith A. 
veland Heights, Ohio, A.B., Smith I am 

Western University ; ‘ole bill 
Winnemucca, Nev., B.A., ign this measure 
and Nina 
Kans., A.B., MePherson College; M.A., 
State University. 


Straight 


Elmira 


Cleve- 


Norwalk, Conn., 
ol 
Lucille F. 


University 


eLord, 


_ ollege; Schwarzen bill was not passe 1. 
to e@SCAT 


withheld 


unable 
Reserv e was 


ot Oregon, Swanson, of Before the hearing t 
Mayor J. J. 
ol 


resolution which ealled for the 


0k place on 
Walker, the New Yi 


Estimate unanimously 


of 
Board 


rk ( 
adopted 


ard Fellowship of $1,200 appointment ot 


e each year to a foreign student for a a committee of fifteen, ten to be named by the 


study, has been awarded to Margaret B. mayor and five by pres de nt of 


ot Edinburgh, Scotland, Beckenham of h and s¢ 
of 


The resolu 


Edueation, “to make a thoroug 
tifie 


} + > 
salaries in the city 


en 


ool, Kent, England. study of the entire question teachers’ 
of New York.” 


tion further requested Governor Smith to with 


for the Ken- 


owships of $1,200 each, awarded to re- 


two successful candidates 


lere graduates on the basis of satistac- hold his approval of the salary increase bills 


for social work, are Alden E. 


idence of ability, personality and adapt- 


Jevier, of 


City, A.B., University of California, 


School of Religion and Union Theologi- 


Frederick L. Daniels, 
R. I., Brown University; A.B. and 


nary, and ot 


passed by the Legislature and now before him 
tor action. 

Since the above was in type, the governor has 
the bill Nicol] 
increasing membership of New 
City t 


Rieea and also the 


the 


Joard ot 


vetoed 
the 


kd i~ation trom seven to 


iversity of Michigan. 


SALARIES OF NEW YORK 
TEACHERS 


RESENTATIVES of school teachers of New 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. 
Rockefeller Foundation; 


GrorcGe E. VINCENT, president of the 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Yale Un 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford 
Arthur Newsholme 

speakers at the 
has been 


during the 


who asked for a $20,000,000 salary in- 
the of 
Rieca bill, at a hearing before Governor 


professor of public health a versity; 


se, lost their appeal for passage 


University, and Sir 
the principal 


Health 


Atlantic 


” : were 
thon May 7. After listening to arguments 


among first 


sented for higher pay for three years the 


American Congress that in 
ernor indicated that he could not sign the 


: ta session at City present 
In giving his reasons Governor Smith is 
week. 


rted to have said: 
A DINNER in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of the divi 


sion of history, government and economics of 


1919 there was appropriated by the state for 
quota of state aid $11,800,000. In 
0) when I signed the Lockwood-Donohue salary 
lidn’t believe what Mayor Hylan said about 
ty not being able to finance it, but I also 


r 


teachers’ 


Harvard University, recently the 


Professor F. W. 


in his capacity as toastmaster introduced George 


was riven at 


Harvard Club. Taussig, ’79, 


1 a bill increasing state aid from $11,800,000 


,000. Herbert Palmer, ’64, for many years professor 
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French literature a arvard 
} 


n elected unanimously a corres} 


ol the Academy of Moral a: 


atom. 


Dr. Epwarp AvuGustwus F 
the graduate school and professor 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee 


‘ded the Julius and Rosa S&S: 


$1,000, established at Columbia | 


promote secondary education. 


Proressor Henry FRANKLIN G 
. of the department ot so iology ar 
At Harvard University, 


civilization at Columbia Universit 
Spaulding, Dr. Baneroft “atiey ar * kdwin 
— selected as the honorary chancellor for 
A. Shaw have n t “ssl t pro : , 
i commencement exercises of Union 
ly 
l 


fessorships ot education; 


will deliver the address June 14. 
] 
ley, Jr., has been appointed instructor. 
] Kk I } } Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. M 
AVID K. Brace, instruetor in physical edu- er . 7 
T | b | I Woolley as president 
cation at eachers College, Columbia niver- , . . 
U was recently celebrated by the 
sity, has accepted a position at the University ' ; 
yor ; elaborate May day pageant 
ot Texas as protessor ot e lucation and head ot ” 
, ’ (Jueen. 
a new department ot physical education in the 
school of education. THE Hall of Science, soon 
, , " Rollins College at Winter Pa 
Ir is reported that Dr. William W. Burton, me : 
. ' named after Miss Lucy Cross, 
protessor of education in the University of Cin . 


] 


ago was instrumental in 
cinnatl, has received a ci 


Chicago, 
Te who has been TAYLOR, district 


of psychology at 1e Universit) of Utal dent of schools of New York City, 


mously elected president of the New 


become protessor ol psychology at India a | 
versity. ciety for the Experimental Study ol I 
at the meeting of the society held in 


City on May 14. Professor W. D. I 


Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


Henry J. ALLEN, former governor of Kan- 
publisher of the Wichita Beacon, has 


accepted the chair of journalism of the faculty 
elected vice-president, and Profe 3so1 


ton Bell, of the College of the Cit 
York, secretary-treasurer. 


, 


of “The University Afloat.’ Besides conducting 


lectures in journalism, Mr. Allen is to write the 
story of each trip as it progresses, to be syndi- 


i 


cated for newspapers in the United States. A LIFE-SIZED portrait of Dean W 


} iams, of the school of journalism of 


en 


Dr. Henry Fatrrietp Osporn, presi 
Museum of Natural History, versity of Missouri, has been presented 


the American f 
been elected a foreign member of the |] school. It was painted by Charles I 


Society of London. of St. Louis, and is the gift of the class « 


Proressor IrvinG Bassi f the department Eacn year the graduate faculty « 
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membership 
‘important 
distinguished 


Dacian : 
ul lecture l In succession 


Frederick has retired on 


immer sessk 
— Sze, has been n 
at the univ 

’ : the board ot 
neral prodiem 


lleges for Texas. 


the newly ap 


at Syracuse University, 
} } sity, has been ca 
‘sleeve, dean of Barnard . 

1 a I re 
re the guests of honor 


n New York City of 
b, on May 13. 


ZOOI|IOZY al 1 director 
ceeds Professor C. C 
after forty years’ service 
, . = 
s and faculty of the Brooklyn 4 research work. 

al and Trade School turned 
At Harvard University, 


ement exercises on May 14 
Smith College, has been 


of appreciation of Frank 

resigned as principal after a Protessor ol fine arts, to act as chairman otf th 
Mr. Rexford will d board of tutors in the Division of Fine Art 
and Hyder Edward Rollins, of New York Uni 


the hich school division of versity, well known as a writer and editor, 


‘lusively to his work as super 


f Education. Mr. Rexford has been >ecome protessor of English. 
th the schools of New York City Proressor Puito M Bre 


} 


= » will be succeeded as ; 
years. He will be succeeded a partment of English and dean of 


f the school by George C. Wizgle, 


strative assistant. 


Arts and Sciences of the University 

has been appointed to a professorship in 

ssor Pau, H. Dovauas, of the Univer- parative languages in the University 

Chieago, spent approximately a month consin. Professor Buck has been a visit 

he winter in Haiti in making a survey fessor at Wisconsin since the beginni 
of the American Friends Service second semester. 

tee of the American military occupation —— 

Republie of Haiti. . . 
: ish department of the Univers 
reR W. Cook has leave of absence _ sin, has resigned to join the faculty 

e University for the coming academic versity of Buffalo. 

enable him to accept appointment as . 

H. Duncan HA tt, of the University of Syd 


r professor of jurisprudence at the Johns : : Q 
ney, New South Wales, has been appointed pro 


ns University. The visiting professor See oe : 
fessor of political science in the School of Citi 


ry 


s been made possible through the gift iy 
zenship and Publie Affairs at Syracuse Univer 


tor Horawetz, of New York. 
sity. 

ETIENNE Gritson, professor of medieval 

R. V. Pee, now an instructor in the Univer 


| exchange professor at Harvard Uni sity of Chicago, will succeed Dr. Leo F. Gershoy 
} 


for 1926-27. in the department of history and 


phy at the University of Paris, has been 


‘ } > 4 
= at the Universitv of Rochester 


GABRIEL MILLET, the French authority on 
antine art, will be a visiting lecturer at Ristnc LAKE Morrow, instructor in Amer! 


on University next year. can history at Radcliffe College, has been ap 
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pointed instructor in history and governme1 


Weslevan University 

Dr. HARoLp 
surgery and pathology of the colleg 
tistry of the University of Minnesota, 
appointed educational director of the M 
University School of Dentistry. Dr. Leo: 
post at Marquette is a newly created one, 
sitated DY the introduction ot the 


course in dentistry. 


DEAN SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, of Simmons 

has been appointed by Governor 

Fuller a trustee » Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

Miss Epna McCuuiovan, head ot 
women’s physical education department of 
Emporia Teachers College, has been appointed 
a member of the Kansas state membership 
board of the American Physical Education 
Association. 

GrorGE A. ALLEN, JR., who for two terms was 
assistant state superintendent of schools of 
Kansas and who is now connected with the eity 
schools of Topeka, is one of the eandidates 
for the state superint« nde ney ol schools. 

FREDERICK W. CooK, who has been for eleven 
years connected with the schools ot Plainfield, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent, to sue- 
ceed Dr. Henry M. Maxson, who has retired, 
after serving for thirty-four years. Dr. Cook 
has been assistant to Dr. Maxson, secretary to 
the Board of Edueation and principal of a 
evrade school. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E. SHEFFER has re- 
signed the superintendency at Concordia, Kans., 
to aecept the superintendency of schools at 
Manhattan. 

L. J. Bevt, principal of the high school at 
Wheatland, Wyoming, has been elected district 
superintendent of Wheatland. 

Evsert W. GRIFFITH, who has been connected 
with the schools of the state of New York for 
fifty years, for the past twenty-seven years 
superintendent of schools at Glens Falls, will 
retire on July 1, 1927. 

THE dismissal of Clarence E. Furst, prin 
cipal of the Collingswood, N. J., high school, 
by the board of education for alleged ineffi- 


itieal. 
Dr. HeLeEN THOMP 
the New York City 
and Research, was one 


ers in a symposium on “Psych 


s« hools” riven betore the Ne \ York ~t 


wiation of Consulting Psvehologist \l 


Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, chain 
World Association for Adult Edueat 
ered lectures at New York Universit 
12 and 13. 

SUPERINTENDENT JESSE NEWLON, of 
ver schools, will give a leeture and 
round-table discussion on school ad: 
at the summer session of the Colorado 
State College. 


Dr. GeorGE D. StTRAYER, of 
Columbia University, will give the 
the opening of the summer session ot 


rado Agricultural College on June 2] 


Dr. WittiaAM LyMAN CowLes, profe 
Latin at Amherst College since 1880, 
May 4, aged seventy years. 

ALLTON H. SHerMAN, formerly supe 
dent of publie schools in West Orang: 
died suddenly on May 17, aged 
vears. 

Tue field work for the Utah schools 
has been practically completed, most 
members having spent from one to thre 
in the study of the schools. Member 
survey from the U. S. Bureau of Educati 
clude: Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commis 
of Edueation; Dr. Arthur J. Klein, ¢! 
the division of higher education; Mrs. Kk 
erine M. Cook, chief of the division o 
education; Mr. L. R. Alderman, specia 
adult education; Dr. J. F. Rogers, sp: 
health education; Mr. M. M. Proffitt, sp 
in industrial education; W. S. Defi 
chief of the city schools division; Dr. M 
Davis, kindergarten and elementary 
vision; Mr. Wm. McKinley Robinson, : 
specialist in rural education; Miss 


} 


Whitcomb, specialist in home econom 


Annie Reynolds, assistant specialis 
education. Other members are: Dr. Geo! 
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of the Municipal University of 

n, Ohio; Dr. Fletcher H. Swift, ot 

of Minnesota; Dr. Charles H 

the school of education, Univer 

ro; Dr. Geo. A. Works, chief ot 

of rural education, Cornell Univer- 

). B. Sears, department ot education, 
University, and Dr. J. E. Butterworth, 


f rural education, Cornell Uni 


Gesellschatt fiir Heilpiidagogik has an- 
its third congress to be held at Munich 
2 to 4. The Verband der Hilt- 
Deutschlands meets in the same city 
July 30 to August 1. The Deutsche Ge- 
fiir Sprach- und Stimmheilkunde is 

for Munich. 


1926 conference of the National Univer- 
xtension Association wil be held at the 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, from 

7 to 10. 


nnual eonference of the Child Study 
tion of America, under the presideney of 
rd S. Gann, will be held in connee- 
National Conference of Social 

hich opens at Cleveland on May 25. 
d T. Baldwin, director of the Iowa Child 
e Research Station, and Dr. Ernest R. 
professor of social science at Boston 


tv, are among the speakers. 


the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
Association of Museums held in New York 
a plan was outlined for the establishment 
training school for museum workers. The 


} 


ol will be conducted from the headquarters 
the association. Only university graduates 
be eligible. Museums throughout the coun- 
have recognized a growing need for trained 
irtmental heads, and the school aims to pre- 
directors and curators for this service. 
rt students will be chosen for the work 
The course will include travel to various 
ims throughout the country, where the stu- 
nts will study the methods being employed in 
p building, mounting, case display, cata- 
©, ete. 
[ue National Farm School Conference will 
d in New York City from June 2 to 7, 
en prominent speakers will discuss plans to 


aid young men and 

to adopt scientific 

They will stress the op nities offered in the 
gratuitous faeciliti of the National Farm 
School at Doylestown, Pa., which offers a three 
vear course in practical 

culture and home econ 

speakers and delegates to the conference will 
be Senator Capper, of Kansas; former Gov 
ernor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois; Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture; Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York; Governor M. A. Ferguson, 
of Texas; Governor John W. Martin, of 
Florida; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Rabbi 


Nathan Krass. 


F. E. Hvetcninson, secretary to the Dele 
gacy for Extra-Mural Studies at the Uni 
sity of Oxford, has announced that, owing to 
the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford in August, and the consequent shortage 
of accommodation, the delegacy has decided not 
to arrange any course open to English or 
American students this summer. The summer 
meeting is held alternately at Oxford and Cam 
bridge. This year it will take place at Cam 
bridge from July 29 to August 18, the main 
subject of study being India. Further par 
ticulars can be obtained from the Rev. Dr. 
Cranage, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. Mr. 
Hutchinson adds that it may interest American 
women teachers and graduates to know that a 
summer vacation course, to be held in Oxtord 
from July 10 to July 28, has been organized 
by the four women’s colleges and 
of Oxford Home-Students. The special sub 
jects will be English literature and English 
history, particularly of the age of 
peare and of the nineteenth century. 
tion about this course can be obtained from the 
secretary of the Committee on International 
Relations, American Associatio 
Women, 2 West 


FINAL defeat of the movement started several 


weeks ago to bar the teaching of evolution in 


Atlanta public schools resulted recently when 


the board of education tabled majority and 
minority reports of the committee which 
vestigated the allegations. The majority re 


port was signed by M. D. Therrel, who made 
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Arts and Sciences 


to the Dem eral 


Announcement 
ade of an offer by Walter Krasloy 
der, to erect the new univer 
donation to the cau 
ac , referred ty 
counsel for the It has been referred to 


on One Hundred. o ‘hh Boro 
of Tennessee on Mav 31. when the ap rie H inareda, ot which B I 


, . oa ‘ l ris honorary nairman 
peal trom the conviction of John T secopes, - ' —— 


teacher of biology in a Dayton high school, THIRTY-SEVEN citizens of Maryla 
1] > aroner hefore the Suynre ’ ‘onrt at : 1 . 
will be argued before the Supreme Court a invited by Governor Ritchie to serv: 


aahville ‘ach side wil » allowed three an ; 
Nashville Each side will be allowed three and mittee which will represent the state 


one half hours. Mr. Bryan has filed a brief bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
antit “Police ower.” eo te ine ¢ i¢ : 
entitled Police Power,” contending that 1 ing of the doors ot the Johns Hopki: 
leral to eontrol dueatio } yhiee authority 
on education by police authority. sity, planned for October 22 and 


Mr. Scopes has been appointed a conference 


: expressing to the universit) 
in elementary geology at the Uni ; 
, ot the commonwealth, the committe 
’ Chicago, and during the summer he 
- ‘' come visitors in the name of the state 
will serve as an assistant on the Illinois State ; 
ae , those who will take part in the exer 
Geological Survey, under the direction of Dr. I snd Bal I : 
. S : yr. Andrew baltour, of London, and L 
Paul MeClintoe. A 
Druhl, of Paris. 
C. CHauncey StimuMan, Harvard, ’98, 


New York, has given to the university He sum of $6,500 has been subser 


valuable sites of land in the center of its ne hundred and fifty seniors of the | 


1. _ a 1 f Chieaox ward a S?0.000 eontribnti 
territory The sites are those of St. Paul’s Of Chicago toward a $20,000 contributi 


Catholie Church and of the St. Paul’s rectory Will be added to a fund for a memoria 
late President Ernest DeWitt Burton. 


on Holyoke Street. The buildings were razed 
will be increased each year by contri 


a year ago and the sites were purchased by 


a real-estate corporation, which planned to erect from graduating classes until it reaches 


ae. . » use mdov 
a twelve story hotel. Mr. Stillman frustrated when it will be used to endow 


ru 1d service professorshi alr 
the project by buying the property. guished service professorship. It alread 


: more than $21,000, having been started 
Rautpn Jonas, Arthur Millidge Howe and 


] 


/ ; scriptions amounting to $15,000 fro: 
Mrs Alice ( ampbell Good, residents ol Brook 


, _ of 1925. The first distinguished servic 

lyn, have been appointed by Mayor Walker, of — 

N York C oS tessorship was conferred on Professo1 

ew ork City, trustees of the prospective > 4) 

2 ; ; pm I A. Michelson, formerly head of the dep 
University of Brooklyn. They constitute the 

: of physies, who is now conducting resear 


Board of Higher Edueation authorized by the ; , 7 
the Mount Wilson Observatory in Calli 

recent legislative act, and will take up plans 

for the new institution at once. Mr. Jonas. PIONEER Youth of America, 3 West 

a lawyer, is trustee of Adelphi College, Street, New York City, is announcing t 


member of the advisory council of the Poly will conduct two camps in New York St: 


f 
technie Institute, and one of the organizers of one in Pennsylvania this summer to 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. Mr. “workers’ children to enjoy the best 1 
Howe is editor-in-chief of the Brooklyn Daily camping at a cost within their meat 
Eagle and a member of the advisory board of movement has the cooperation of 

the School of Journalism at Columbia Univer- unions and many educational instit 
sity. Mrs. Good, a native of Brooklyn, is a Among the educators named as endors 
daughter of the late Representative Felix work are Professor William H. Kilpat 


Campbell and a trustee of the Brooklyn In- Leroy E. Bowman, Dr. Henry R. Linv1 
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School of Science 
alt Lake Boone. on May 1, will 
trip to Mount Tom and Mount 


On June 26, the sum older nal 


< oul 


spend 


newspapers 


cursion to Hawaii will beg 


position in 
a? +} 


the principal cities and in ably 


luring the course , n the fal 


repo! 


Cook, 
‘olumbia 


6.000 ehil 


s¢ hool i 
rd to he 


rural districts of the state, 


quately supplied with high 


proportionately larger enroll 


pupils. More than 20 per 


nill village children are 


DISCUSSION 
the $5,000 John H. Finley 
he College of the Citv of New York. WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
| contribute to the support ol the TEACHING? 


School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
s been completed. The announce- 


made recent), Professor Carr THE salary a 
the Department of Classical Lan natter of pre ceder 
lege, who was secretary-trea ion, even tor 
e committee. City Colleg f one the same work. 


original colleges which established fessional and much of social 


School in Athens and was rep financial considerations, teachers 


vears on the managing com 


pect or even hope for an adequate « 


ight were Amherst, Brown, intil paid according t 


ling to preparat 


ard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, ervice, adaptability and measur 
Yale. These colleges undertook _ tained. 
50 annually toward the main- nent as long 


foreign school. Several years ng retirement f 
r, the City College share could not state or 


ate national 
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Since our schools are assumed to be the b A teacher is responsible for instr 
ings of business, industrial, professional reporting, and too she is supposed 


and all other kinds of living and life activities reasonably active part in the social ar 


of our children, every man or woman in a super life of her community. 
visory position in education should have had quire almost innumerable social 


successful experience in as many social, profes contacts. Any effective personal 


sional, business and industrial oceupations tact involves a discharge of nervous ener 


possible in real life, in addition to broad aca- to be and remain effective these cont 


il 


demic education. Mere book knowledge or vary and not assume too much 


academic education is utterly inadequate as a character. By the time a teacher ha 


background on which to base supervision of the of her pupils or each member of 


education of our boys and girls who are to many times a day during the scho 
enter all the various lines of commercial, indus- feels her supply of nervous energy 
trial and professional life. Who would think and wonders why school work tires her 
of putting a college graduate with his recently some teachers worry unduly at the 
acquired degrees, but without experience, in demic progress of children, fail 
charge of an important industry? Yet, we un inherent and developing individual 
hesitatingly put such men and women in charge uncontrollable factors, largely deten 
of our most important industry, the supervi ress. Too, it is well to remember that 
sion of the education of our children. achievement is by no means a measuri 

By placing technical requirements above sue success or future usefulness of the 
cessful experience, an unnecessary hardship is_ child. 
imposed on many teachers with high practical The greatest matter with teachi: 
teaching ability. It is unjust to continually most exclusive academic character of 
raise requirements of the profession, especially struction given. Every class room tea 
for certification of rural teachers, without cor- knows that most of her difficulties ean be 
responding advances in salaries or other com- to the absolutely impossible situation that 
pensation. Since a teacher is of little value as for interesting and keeping interested an a 
a walking eneyelopedia, basing certification bundle of nervous and muscular energy 
solely on supposed academic achievement is sented by the child, in lifeless academi: 
inadequate, misleading and mischievous. A book matter. The child craves act 
love for children, an interest in and for them in insist on inaction, except of the mir 
their efforts at acquiring experience—often asks for experiences so that he may be 
handicapped inherently and environmentally in useful member of his community, we let 
a way that would appal any adult—are abso- read a smattering of or about the reeorded « 


lutely indispensable as a part of the equipment yeriences of others. He asks for real, 
} I | 


of any teacher. vital educative matter and living, vital 
Conditions under which rural teachers work, periences, and we give him words; wher 
especially in the west, are often of the most dis- fail, we improve and enrich (?) the curr 
couraging and disheartening character. Many and methods of presentation by addi: 
young women, reared in town under the con- words, rearranging the old and cl 
veniences and comforts of modern homes, teach slightly our methods. He asks and all his be 
out in the isolated districts, where some of the craves business and industrial experienc: 
people live under the most primitive conditions let him read about different lines of b 
imaginable. Where this isolation is associated and industry and call this “instruction ir 
with neighborhood quarrels and the children _ tions.” 
are divided into factions, it becomes well-nigh Since all intelligent men and womer 
unbearable for the teacher. That young girls, that nothing is effectively, comprehensivels 
not long out of high school, do good work under  usably learned except by doing, why 
these almost impossible conditions is one of the our reading, do our English, do our arithme! 
highest possible tributes to our young women. and do all our studies in terms of exactly w! 
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where these subjects are 


n and 


ife? Whenever a subject is not 


should not be done in school, at 
-marv school; but, if a subject is 
should 


so as to form an In 


he community, it 

if ot school, 

the child’s experience or educa 

subjects thus taught are or 
highest degree educative. 

education comes to mean organized life 


and out of school, the necessary 
lies will take on a definitely vital 


Also, 


er 


do not now possess. 


they 


be largely the directing of int 


self-imposed activity, instead of 
but 


Ce ynditions, 


g¢ unwisely directed natural ac 


attending 


nder such 


uld become an interesting. experiment 
ing and teaching a pleasant super 
holesome activities. 

Lewis W. SpavcipinG 


MONTANA 


SPORTSMANSHIP IN SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 
['SMANSHIP is the golden rule applied to 
It 
r lady of spirit, of the cave man civi- 


is the distinctive quality of a gen- 


It represents the virile fighting courage 
It has 
is from chivalry and is essentially an 


t restrained by modern ideals. 
f mind. It means determination, fair- 
modesty and courtesy. It is shown about 

in inter-mural and interschool athletics, 
ness, polities and society. But the great 
inity for sportsmanship training is the 
game of the high school and college 
There is no form of character train- 
form of 
n which the school is giving that is more 


Doing your level 


ed 


is more important and no 


} ‘ 
ching 


to the end of a losing game is a form of 
It is not less valu- 


and practical. 


no ¢ 
= & 


hat life requires. 


being on a winning team. Sports 


hip must not be sacrificed 
ero’s is the Spartan spirit that is not con- 


for victories. 


by defeat. 

rtsmanship is the good form of an ath 
ntest. It should be taught as a part of 
Examples of good and bad sports- 
ip should be pointed out and discussed 


mes, 
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MW 


and 


I 


dents 
ri 


in a h 
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teams. Cheer leaders sh 


uld 
the eode 


ror rd 


stu 


vith he re 


i 


the 


juired to familiarize themselves with 


and 
th l 


sides, 


instructed to cheer both teams 


ay and sportsmanship or 
t sportsman 


red to work ou 


should be ure 


hip codes tor the different games and to drama 


les in the assembly 
ild 


and 


ize sportsmanship episor 
rinted 


The sportsmanship code _ shor be p 


th-school papers discussed in 


yhysieal education classes Examples 


sportsmanship taken from schoo! 


yusiness and literature should be d 


periods and written up 
it 
grea 


th 


n assembly 
the h rh cho 
and 


er 


al papers. 
leaders of a 
lionize heroes of 


SPORT 


HONOR 
THe Missovur! Cope 


THE OF A 


1) A good sportsman does not misr 
eligibility. 

(2) A good sportsman will avoid unnecessary 
roughness that might injure an opponent. 
(3) A good sportsman plays fair at 
(4) A good sportsman plays his best to the end 


whether he is winning or losing. 


(5) A good sportsman plays for the fun of play 


ing and the success of his team 
(6) A good sportsman regards visiting contest 
ants as guests and treats them accordingly. 
courteous to 
and 


(7) A good sportsman is officials, 
aceepts adverse decisions graciously expects 


them to enforce the rules. 


(8) A good congratulates the 


sportsman 
ners, gives them full credit, does not expla 
make excuses. 

(9) A good sportsman is modest in victory, does 
not brag or ‘‘rub it in.’ 

(10) A good sportsman observes training rules 
and seeks in all ways to represent his school worth 
ily. 


(11) 


fair, courteous 


A good sportsman am 


and determined. ’ gentk 


is a lady. 


A SportTsMAN’sS Cope or HoNoR! 


(1) I will keep the rules. 


(2) I will keep faith with my comrades and 


play the game for my side. 
(3) I will keep myself fit. 
(4) I will keep my temper. 


1Code of the Sportsmanship srotherhood. 


(Slightly modified.) 
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Where there i rood sportsmanship between 


} 4 ; 


teams, It always leads to mutual respect 
usually to friendship. 

Henry S. ¢ 
JEFFERSON CiTy, MISSOURI 


QUOTATIONS 1 the United States. But 


also for the use 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


workers in appl 
a School of Library 
tv fitlv honors a _ ld 
ty lily hor t | ing to take hold. 
The library of 

. however, begu ning. 


stinetive i , , 

. _ the Albany scho 

than the little red schoolhouse atrieulated from eleven 

? ] l a 7, | * , 

marked ie oy ing popular edu Norway alone hav ine sent 
cation. In thi cade the tabloid picture ‘ : 


ne hve hundred 


newspaper, dedics l t those who “want to 


» what they ad,” it is reassuring t knov } 
et i hey read, reassuring lo KNOW eourse, almost 10 per cé 


that multitudes still ransack the printed records haus é' Say in: eenlined 
of human life and thought; that the task of he auspices of ( 
and assembling the lore of the ages, will doubtless s veniduell ine? 
full and free contact tndents As . mations 
nquirers, has risen to the dignity of studied the popular diffusion o 
a learned profession sponsored by a great uni America. a0 en are studving 
versity. The new school is to be formed by an 435, of libraries in behalf o 


on of » State Se | at lbanyv , . - 
ion of the State School at Albany, — citizens.—The New York Times. 
which Melvil Dewey established nearly forty 


amaleama 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS 


will for the first time have the advantage of In reply to a request from the « 


years ago, with the training courses mainta ned 


for fifteen } in our Publie Library; but it 


university associations, of university coopera- SCHOOL AND Soctety, the following st 
tion and of true university standards. Only have been sent concerning 
qualified college graduates will be admitted and with special reference to courses 
the degree will be awarded after a two years’ 
course on a thoroughly professional basis. COLUMBIA UNIVERS 
Europe has no counterpart of such a school, Columbia University summer sess 
nor of libraries such as ours. At Merton Col Tuesday, July 6, and closes on Frid 
-ooietrati e ’ slat PY 
we, Oxford, one may sti | see medieval shelves, Registration may be completed f 
a , lirtieth to July the third 
he parchment tomes OL which are secureiyv . , 
‘ seventh but on 
fastened at the end of brass chains; and that : 
. : " ayment of 
symbolic of the forbidding jealousy Ai ; ; , 
. . ( urses in t! 
ich hooks are everywhere hoarded. > } 
; . | of the academic 
The Radcliffe Library is well stocked with such oe — 1 degre 
« ) ] toward all degrees g 
volumes as are essential to “reading for tv, sav ‘ of doctor of me 
schools,” but if an undergraduate wishes to 


treasures he Bodleian he is held 
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rses covering 
secondary and higher 
regular members 


yy more than for additi instructors Among 
+) 
Capen, 


Mirick, lecturer in elementary ljueation, Harvard 


University; Thomas Raymon le, superintendent 


of schoo 


Spencer 


perior, Wis 


. : > } 
consin I f ) y prote 
’ : 4 11 ell | 


library science, U1 
One special feat 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVER 
Northwestern University offers 

weeks’ session (June 21—August 
search work will given by rofessor i the School of Education, 13 cou 
and Charters. Ther ecis -urric Y , f religious education, and 
courses by experts for eacl f school org partment of psychology. 
zation from the kindergarten to the university. ! elementary and advanced 
addition, a large number of courses will be p1 psychology, school admit 
vided in each important school subject suc s hi high-school curricula, ete. 
tory, English, geography and science. educational measurements, statisti 

Those interested in rary science ul on research of education. 

three courses to be g 1 in library science 1c regular faculty, visiting 
tion. These are designed to meet the needs of fo E. E. Lewis (superintendent 
groups 0 students: ‘eachers i ary Michigan), J. H. Blackhurst 
schools; (2) teachers in lil training classes; Sheldon (University of Chicago 
(3) teachers of " iene in colleges ( “orest), R. J. Bradley 
and university, in teachers’ d normal Three courses in education, of onl 
schools, in high schools, and in summer sessions; tion, are offered by Professors 
and (4) inexperienced teachers under appointment ern) and Skiles (Evanston 
for similar positions. These courses will be offered i professors in the de 


by Professors Charters, Mitchell (California), education include Professor 
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three 


ntain flora and plar 


er National Park un 
Warren G. Waterman, Jul: f mn 


Teachers Cc llege 
M W. Washburne, 


ui 


and women 


ier National All work of the sumn 


graduate 


Attendance 


will be accepted as sat 


s for the master 


irses meet five days 


and included on its faculty six weeks. The major 
ular member or as a lecturer for one upon the first term, 


and for the n 


blie schools: 


Chicago composer 


Dykema, of Columbia University, 


> 
eT 


juist, of Minneapolis. 
1 departments, 


e aforementioned d 


Law, Commerce, Journalism and 
ummer work. 


Cincinnati is making marked 
summer session work for 1926 

a total registration of 1,479 last 
moving towards the organization of three 
sessions. These are dated for June’ greater attendar 


30, and July 31 to September 2. The numbering eighty 
f departments of the College of Liberal 
he Coll ge of Educa resident 


be represented. } 
staffs 


turers and 


g a very extensive program in the 


oP 


Hathaway, of New York, 


empl 
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Western Reserve U 
f Western Reserve 


" 
ind #&ch 


Professor Stewart 
Nottingham, En 
Saluansiis ' = Mutschmann, 
summer sess} 
two terms 


weeks, respective 


Summer sessl 
has grown = ndauece fivefo twenty 


decade In 1925 the enrollment was it arts, tl 


4,000 ¢ expected this year. A la 
' 


rge proportion 


re registered in graduate courses are 
7 8 per ntendents were enr ylled, and 


yurses which are 


majors in education. art for teachers. 
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s rece 


rmanent 


To meet the 


departments of tl 


courses, Many 


sive courses 


new work on 


er speci il 


eC hes, 
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irses in special methods in the variou ance and tormboard tests and to 


In conversation with teachers az 
enrolled Jn a few eases, the records otf per! 
- and of standard subject-matter tests 
of etu able. 
However, a well-worked out program of recreation The following tabulation sl 
a full time director f recreation, 1s and pom ntage ol childr " 
to combine pleasure with study ous recommendations 
ay possible. Recommendation 

(To be continued oeational or prev 

— work 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND Assign to special class 

STATISTICS Continue regularly in grade 
Refer to clinic at school for 


PROBLEM CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS! feebleminded 


Tue purpose of this paper is to report upon Psychiatrie examination 


the recommended disposition of some three hun Repeat grade 
A 


dred proble m children referred during the past Special coaching 


. Miscellaneous 
few years to the Harvard Psycho-Educational Miscellaneous 
Clinic, and to present some general considera- The last group ineludes two recom) 
‘ . i enech eases 

tions as to the handling of such cases. medical examination. four non-reade: 

mW } > 4 2 - } 

The children with whom this study is con seemed ready to go out of specia 
or > are £ > : : ‘Pp . iia cr 
cerned are all public school children, ranging yeeylar grades, one ease where the exai 


Pen sw. , . rears ace y » were . ° 
from five to fifteen years of age, who wet was not satisfactory so that another 


turned over to the elinie for examination be- sary, and one ease in which a fret-on 
cause of unsatisfactory scholarship or behavior aes not allowed to enter school. , 
or a combination of both. The cases were not What considerations led to th 
in any way selected by the writer, but it is these reeommendations? Let us exa 
nevertheless probable that the group is not en- ne at a tiene ond one 
tirely typical of the group of problem children (1) Refer to school f 
in any school system, since it is practically cer-  ¢jinie makes no diagnosis of feeblemi 
tain that only the worst cases have been referred 
to the clinic. It is altogether likely, however, ever, if the child has an intelligence « 
that all types of cases are represented to some jecs than fifty, or if the reports of te: 
extent in this group. principal indicate the possibility t) 
There are some difficulties under which the  peeds for a greater or less time th 
clinie labors in the study of these problem chil- training which only an institution eat 
dren. There are neither social workers nor the a ee is made that the 
medical examiners attached to the clinic staff, taken to the institution and given th 
and it is therefore impossible to carry out any examination. 
thorough scheme for examination like that pro (2) Psychiatric examination: This rec 
posed by Fernald in his well-known ten fields of gation is made when the mental age ar 
inquiry. The information in the hands of the gence quotient are high enough to indi 
psychologist who made the recommendation in the child could do the work of his era 
each case was ordinarily limited to the results faetorily, but there are reports from th 
of a Stanford-Binet individual examination, of peculiar hehavior. Freauently also ti 
supplemented in most eases by some perform-  jndications of psychotic cee Memnilion to be 
1 This paper was presented at a round table con in the responses and attitudes of the | 
ference held in connection with the annual meet ing the intelligence examination. 
ing of the Harvard Teachers Association, March (3) Special class: People are recommet 


18, 1926. the special class when their intellig 
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m about 50 to 70, and when they 
re than 10 chronologically. Since 
e confusion as to just what a special 
pe, if will be well to digress here tor 

point out that it is understood in 
s recommendation that the special 
place where academic training is re- 
zero, and the pupils get 
by Miss 


les the elements specified below.” 


ist about 


that outlined Anderson, 


personal cleanliness. 


brushing 
brushing 


Normal 
The feebleminded have 


children learn to 


ch training. There are many speech 
be straightened out, and also there are 
iren who have to be taught to talk from 
Manual training. This must be very simple 
specia] class. It 


the use of 


of the sense 
with the 
Later 


made, and weaving can 


grows out 
tools begins 
g with a hammer on a block. 


ture may be 


hysical find that 
en must be taught many things which 
ys and girls pick up for themselves. 


training. Again we 


ist be run, skip, jump, climb 
Also, they have to 


lay the games which children in general 


taught to 
etimes even to walk. 


for themselves. 
‘ther kindergarten activities, such as sing 


ramatization, 


recommenda- 


This 


is over ten chrono- 


‘ocational work: 


the child 
and has a mental age of at least seven 


de if 


The intelligence quotients of this group 
sually between 50 and 70. In the prevoca- 
classes the children can do more compli- 
work. In the shop, simple machinery can 

and elaborate articles of furniture can 

The girls can be given thorough train- 
the household arts. In the last 
s, the work should be definitely vocational. 


few 


iring this period simple academic work can 


lerson, Meta L., ‘‘ Education of Defectives 
Publie Schools,’’ World Book Company. 
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be introduced. It should be constantly held in 


mind, however, that it wi ake these chiidren 
two to three years to do what is ordinarily a 
complished in a single grade and that very few 
of them will ever be able to do more than attain 
a fourth grade standard. 


(5) Re peat grade : The intelligenes quotients 
of the children who are recommended to repeat 
their present grades are usually in the 80’s on 
The mental age of the ch ld shows 


to do the 


low 90's. 
that he is not quite able 

able to 
Most of the 


grade this year, but that he ought 
get along when he is a year older, 
} 


children falling in this category ent sehoo] 


too young, or at least were allowed to enter the 
first grade when they were capable of doing only 
kindergarten work. 

This recommendation 


Ones 


(6) Continue wm grade: 
is used for two types of case. in a while 
there is a child who is so old and so far along 
toward the time when he can leave school that 
in spite of a very real deficiency, it is suggested 
that he be carired along in his present status 
He must, of course, be well adjusted socially. 

Most of the children in this group, however, 
are of a quite different type. The mental ages 
and intellingence quotients obtained from the 
examinations say that they are mentally well 
some 


Their 


behavior is not such as to suggest serious mental 


equipped to do the work of their grades 


of them, in fact, are superior children. 


disease or disorder, so they are not apparently 
The se 


need a type of service which few school systems 


problems for the psychiatrist. children 
at present provide, for it is necessary that a 
careful and extensive study be made, not only 
of the child himself, but of every factor in his 
environment. This brings us to a consideration 
of the work of the visiting teacher 

The visiting teacher is a worker who has had 
training and experience in both teaching and in 


She is attached to a school or 


social work. 


group of schools in a neighborhood, but she has 
Her time is left 


no teaching program. com 


paratively unassigned, in order that she may be 


entirely free to suit her activities to the de- 

3 For a ful] discussion of the visiting teacher see 
‘<The Visiting Teacher Movement,’’ by Dr. J. J 
Oppenheimer, published by The Joint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 


42nd St., New York City. 
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chil lren 
must 
irom 
and behavior ol charg 


reporting to the teachers the information 


gained from the home or from other 
hearing of the progress or failure of plan 
instruction in which the teacher is cooperating, 
and in developing new methods for a 
the problems before them. 

Who are the 
ves her att t} As has 


W hose 


whom 

already 
been noted, they aberra- 
behavior the school 


W ith 


tions in and 
atisfactorily to explain and rectify 
the facilities ordi 


there 


narily at its disposal. 


come to her attention children who 


failing, repeaters, overaged, truant, worried, 


linquer t, discouraged, ill-te mpere d, over-worked, 


repressed, neglected or in other ways malad- 


justed to their school life and work. 
lflow does the visiting teacher treat her prob- 
} Sometimes the adjustment can 


the ~T hool Char re ol class 


ial school or el: formation to the elass 


teacher as to special abilities, disabilities and 


handicaps, shifting the emphasis from one phase 


of sehool work to another, relating the school 


work more closely to outside interests or ac 


tivities—all these help to clear up difficulties. 


Very frequently, on the other hand, the ad- 
} 


justment has to be made in th Helpir 4 


ome. 


the parents better to understand the child and to 


become interested in him, lessening or inereasing 


ring of 


the home duties and responsibilities, char 


sleep, correcting conditions 


or hours ot 


which foster immorality—these are all forms of 


treatment which produce surprising results. 
difficulty lies in 


Often the solution of the 


changing the child’s own attitude toward home 


iVD 
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accomplished 
Hus conauct 


iz to hu 


director 


ing them at 


There are many other 


nd opportunities which may be 


ing oceasion. Just 

is called upon to meet are man 
must the methods of solution, which the visitip 
teacher uses, be numerous and diverse 
Does the work of the visiting teacher get 
sults? 


The literature is full of illustrations of the va 


The answer is most decidedly affirmativ. 
of her efforts. It may be said, in fact, the 
visiting teacher never fails, for a ease 
closed until the difficulties are surmour 
the first method of attacking a proble 
successful another form of treatment 
and applied. If the second effor 
is made. 

In conclusion, let us consider the desirab 
procedure for dealing with problem eases 
the first place, there must be a collection of 
the information concerning the pupil 
be found. There should be careful m¢ 
psychiatric examinations by speciali 
fields, to determine whether physical or 
disease are complicating factors. 
psychological examination is also necessary} 
this, 


eases th 


a task for an 
proper torm of treatme 
these 
Other problems are not s 
These should be 


to the visiting teacher, with a free | 


too, is expert In 


termined after exami 
made. 


posed of, howeve A 


to bear on the problems all the 


the school and the communit 
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